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spectator, in the centre, is Christ on the cross. 
Mary Magdalen, with profile to left, kneels, em- 
bracing the cross. At the left the Virgin, who is 
fainting in the arms of St. John, is attended by 
two holy women. Mounted men and soldiers 
are stationed in the second plane, almost all clad 
in sumptuous garments. At the right and the 
left are the dying thieves. After the manner 
of Gothic sculptors, painters, and miniaturists, sev- 
eral scenes from the life of Christ are represented 
in the background of the picture, in a bright and 
varied landscape which is dominated by the walls 
and towers of Jerusalem. At the left are the 
Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, Christ on the 
Mount of Olives, Christ Bearing the Cross ; at the 
right, the Walk to Emmaus, the Resurrection, and 
the Ascension. The donors, who kneel in the 
two corners of the foreground, are Conrad von 
Eynenberg, Herr von Landskron und Drimborn, 
and his wife, Margaretha von Nesselrode-Hugen- 
poet. Their coats-of-arms are placed in front, 
adorned with casques and scrolls in the German 
fashion. 

The landscape of the central panel is continued 
on the left wing, where the Baptism of Christ is 
shown. He is shown standing in the Jordan, 
in nearly a front view, nude, with clasped hands. 
At the right St. John, with one knee on the ground, 
holds a book in his left hand and with his right 
sprinkles water on the head of his divine Master, 
whose garment is held by an angel kneeling at the 
left. Above the group appear in the sky God the 
Father, with adoring angels on either hand, and 
the Holy Spirit. The landscape which adorns the 
background is varied by two scenes from the life 
of St. John : his preaching in the wilderness, and 
his meeting with Christ. The other wing shows 
the martyrdom of the Forerunner. In the fore- 
ground Salome, richly clad, receives from the hands 
of the executioner, who still carries his great sword, 
the head of St. John the Baptist on an elaborately 
wrought charger of gold. The decapitated body 
of the saint lies in the foreground with arms crossed. 
Near Salome are two draped figures, one of which, 
shown in front view, we might conjecture to be 
a portrait of the painter. At the left, near the 
executioner, are a guard, armed with a pike, and 
an old man. The second plane shows at the left 
St. John led to prison ; at the right, the feast of 
Herod, where Salome, having placed on the table 
the charger in which the head lies, is about to 
dance before the king. The picturesque and 
pleasing arrangement of this wing is remarkable. 
On the central panel and on the wings the back- 
grounds, the aureoles, and certain decorative details 
and accessories are gilded. The armor of the 
donor is in silver. 

The whole painting shows the wealth of deco- 
rative textiles, jewels, and accessories, the pro- 
fusion of gold and of picturesque detail which 
characterize at this date the Cologne School, and 
which are, as it were, a survival from the art of an 



earlier time. The darkness of the churches neces- 
sitated in certain countries the continuance of the 
frequent and lavish employment of gold which 
other countries, Flanders and Italy, for example, 
had almost entirely abandoned at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. It is evident in this triptych 
that the master who painted it — one who exer- 
cised a great influence on the Cologne School at 
the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning 
of the sixteenth — was himself influenced by Quentin 
Metsys, whose tradition may be recognized in the 
scene of the Martyrdom of St. John the Baptist. 
His imitation, however, is not narrow and cold. 
The Master of St. Severin, whose principal works 
are in the museums of Cologne, of the University 
of Bonn, of the Louvre, and of South Kensington 
(a series of compositions on the life of St. Ursula), 
and in the church of St. Severin at Cologne, shows 
original characteristics in a certain accentuation of 
the features of his figures and in the pleasing ar- 
rangement of his pictures ; at times, as in the paint- 
ing at Bonn representing the dream of St. Ursula, 
he displays, by his astonishing originality in the 
lighting of his composition, a study of the chiaros- 
curo and artificial illumination which Rembrandt, 
more than a century later, was to develop in his 
paintings and engravings. It is to be hoped that 
his name and career will some day be known. 
He liked to clothe his figures in sumptuous decora- 
tions, to cover them with delicately adorned armor or 
jewels, with rich accessories. He gave expression 
to their feeling rather through their gestures than 
their physiognomy, which always remains impassive. 
He was fond of vivid colors, but he knew how to 
harmonize them agreeably. The flowers with 
which he embellished the foreground of his land- 
scapes contributed to the picturesqueness and charm 
of his work. The tendencies and the characteristics 
of the Cologne School at the end of the fifteenth 
century and in the first years of the sixteenth are 
very well symbolized both by his merits and his 
faults : his attachment to the old formulas, his taste 
for richness of colors and of accessories, and the 
strongly accentuated types of his figures. J. G. 



Gifts from the Western Art Visiting 
Committee 

THROUGH the generosity of the Western 
Art Visiting Committee, the Museum has re- 
cently acquired the English cupboard illustrated 
on the following page and now on exhibition in 
the Lawrence Room. It came from a member of 
the Knowles family, of Wellington, Shropshire, 
England, who now lives in America. The two 
panelled upper doors turn on pegs, while the 
heavy doors of the lower cupboard have each two 
solid iron hinges. The border of rosettes across 
the top of the cupboard matches the carving of 
the small door panels, and the panels of the ends 
and lower doors are similar. The two rudely- 
carved caryatid figures of old men stroking their 
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Seventeenth Century 



long beards are in low relief, but the turned posts 
at either end stand free from the back and support 
the overhanging top. The cupboard is constructed 
with wooden pegs, hand-wrought iron nails being 
used for attaching the hinges. It is in excellent 
condition, and the wood has acquired that rich 
dark tone and satiny surface which is so beautiful 
in old oak. 

Four eighteenth century Syrian marriage chests 
have also been presented by the Committee. They 
are of walnut or ironwood, dark brown in color, 
and carved with bold interlaced ornament combined 
with cypress trees. Pearl inlay and silver wire are 



sparingly used on three, but where it is absent, as 
on the chest illustrated at the left, the design shows 
a strong Byzantine influence. 

The first gift of the Visiting Committee this year 
was the Saracenic enamelled glass globe of the 
thirteenth century, formerly in the Marquand Col- 
lection (No. 945 of the Sale Catalogue), now 
exhibited in Case 3 1 in the Nearer Orient Room. 
The globe is of a pale amber-colored glass. Around 
the middle runs a broad band of Arabic letters in 
gold outlined with red, broken by four enamelled 
coats-of-arms in red, yellow and blue, the last color 
nearly all worn off. The inscription, which reads, 
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Saracenic Glass Globe 



Thirteenth Century 



"One of those made by the great, the exalted 
El Naki, El Arjawan, the glory be to God/' is 
bordered on both sides by gold ara- 
besques. The globe is seven and 
one-half inches in diameter, with 
openings at the top and bottom 
through which passed the chain on 
which the mosque lamp was hung. 
F. V. P. 



An Exhibition of Colonial 
Furniture 

BECAUSE of lack of material in 
its own collection and of space 
for the proper exhibition of loans, 
the Museum has never been able to 
make a satisfactory showing of either 
European or Colonial furniture. But 
it has been possible to use the Fore- 
court Room this summer for a small 
exhibition of furniture, and examples 
of the Colonial period, including 
Dutch, Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
Hepplewhite styles, have been lent 
by Mr. Francis H. Bigelow of 
Cambridge. 

A fine example of a tall Dutch 
clock made by Thomas Thomasen 
of Amsterdam between I 725 and 
1 750, has a case of amboyna wood 
with kettledrum base and claw feet. 
On the top are gilded wood figures of 
Atlas and of angels blowing trumpets. 
In his latest book on " Old Clocks 
and Watches and their Makers/* 
Britten mentions this clock and illus- 
trates it. The roundabout walnut 



chair in the Dutch style of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, with leather seat and grooved 
duck feet, and the two mahogany drop-leaf 
tables, — one with plain Dutch feet and cabriole 
legs, the other with claw and ball feet, — also 
date before 1 750. On each table two of the 
legs swing around to support the leaves. A 
tilt-top table with moulded edge is rather un- 
usual from the fact that the top revolves on the 
" bird cage " which supports it. 

Showing the Chippendale influence is a block- 
front mahogany secretary, with cabinet top fitted 
with horizontal and vertical partitions for account 
books and papers. It has low bracket feet, a 
broken arch cornice carved with rosettes, and 
flame finials on the corners and in the centre. 
Fluted pilasters frame the solid doors of the 
cabinet, while above the doors, on the inside, 
and on the lid of the desk, are elaborately 
carved shells. Below, the pilasters are repeated 
on either side of the four long drawers. The 
desk leaf rests on two slides that pull out from 
the sides, and the small drawers and pigeon 
holes inside have gracefully curved outlines. 
This piece was made about 1770. 




Bookcase, Sheraton Style 



Eighteenth Century 



